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tions of aircraft and especially of long-range bombing. Planes, he
reminds us, are militarily useful for reconnaissance and transport as
well as for fire power. As fire power their object, in conjunction
with friendly surface forces, is to destroy all forms of hostile fire
power. Hence all bombing should be governed by the time element
in relation to combined air and surface operations. In this way the
extreme mobility of planes within range of their bases and the ease
with which they can concentrate make titem effective. Even more
than that of navies and ground armies, the strategy of the air is one
of bases, and is intended to culminate in the occupation of those of
the enemy. Thus if your ground forces are driven back in spite of
your superiority in the air, as happened several times to the British
in Libya, you lose your campaign. Fortunately for the British there,
in their worst days their air and surface combination, although
driven back by Rommel's advance on the ground, was strong
enough to keep up the game by holding Egypt. Security of your
main base is the necessary foundation for successful attack. Not the
bomber but the fighter plane is the dominant military type. "Un-
doubtedly,** he writes, "the great use of air power in dose support
of troops and naval vessels in the present war has been a tremen-
dous surprise ... to the Staffs of all three [British] Services."

He quotes effectively a paper on air warfare written by Churchill
in October, 1917: "All attacks on communications or bases should
have their relation to the main battle." In other words, they should
be governed by the same principles as ground and sea raiding in the
old wars. His argument culminates in a plea for unity erf effort
through unity of command, "which the present clumsy [British]
division of forces into three services makes very difficult."

The Use of Air Power was written in 1943. According to its prin-
ciples much of the Anglo-American bombing campaign based on
Engknd and directed against Germany was a mere waste of effort

Lieutenant Blunt confines himself to the technique of aims. Of
course, a man of his caliber realizes that strategy is the servant of
policy, as he several times notes. He is content, however, to show
strategic bombing without reference to surface strategy to be a fee-
ble means of making war. We shall try to show in the concluding
chapter of this book that baby killing from the air is ill adapted to
achieve the object of war, which is peace.